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V.— SPENSER'S "LOST" WORKS AND THEIR 

PROBABLE RELATION TO HIS 

FAERIE QUEENE. 

The vexed problem of Spenser's missing works, incapable 
as it inevitably is of absolutely certain solution, has never- 
theless been treated, in a recent article l by Mr. Philo M. 
Buck, Jr., with results that are interesting and on the whole 
satisfactory, though marked, as it seems at least to the 
present writer, by certain faults of method. Mr. Buck be- 
lieves, as do various critics, that the greater number of the 
so-called lost works are to be found in Spenser's extant 
writings. He contends further that the poet, as a measure 
of political prudence, voluntarily suppressed them in 1580, 
only to draw them forth about 1591, when he was wrathful 
at royal neglect, and eager to level their satire at his enemy, 
Burghley ; and most of them, Mr. Buck argues, were 
published in the Complaints (1591) and in the Faerie 
Queene. In our consideration of the article, after the 
inaccuracy of method has been noted, and certain minor 
phases of the argument have been questioned, it will remain 
for us to emphasize the probability of the main contention, 
and the wider significance it has for Spenser's method of 
composition, especially as regards the Faerie Queene. 

Faults of method are unfortunately not far to seek. At 
the outset one may note that Mr. Buck, in regions already 
frequently explored, seems perhaps to adopt somewhat freely 
the tone of a discoverer, sometimes omitting mention of 
previous suggestions which anticipate his own. 2 His work 

1 Spenser's Lost Poems, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc. , March, 1908. 

3 The theory of the incorporation of the missing works in later produc- 
tions has been put forward by Craik, Child, Church, Hales, and others : 
several of the proposed identifications of separate poems call for mention 
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is, moreover, occasionally marred by inaccuracy in the treat- 
ment of facts, as well as in citation and even in quotation. 1 
More serious, however, is his tendency (if one may be 
permitted to say so) to confound assumption with fact. 
Thus he insists (p. 86) that Ponsonby, in his preface to the 
Complaints (1 591), would include among the works "disperst 
abroad " all those ascribed by E. K. or by the Harvey 
correspondence to Spenser, unless he (Ponsonby) definitely 
knew that they were to re-appear in the Complaints or 
in later publications; herein apparently disregarding the 
avowedly casual character 2 of Ponsonby's list, the " etc." 
with which it closes, its evident restriction to poems on the 
world's vanity, and, above all, the obvious possibility that 
the publisher either did not know, or failed to recall, all the 
unpublished works ascribed by various people to Spenser. 
Nor can one be justified in assuming that the early draft of 

of earlier expressions of similar views ; notably in the case of the Epithala- 
mion Thamesis, as discussed by Craik (Spenser and his Poetry, ch. I, pp. 
28-9); Child (Memoir of Spenser, prefaced to the 1855 edition of Spenser, 
pp. xviii-xix) ; Towry (A Note on Spenser's Twenty Lost Works. The Biblio- 
grapher, vol. I, April, 1882, p. 129); Hales (Globe Edition, p. xxvii), etc. 

1 Inaccurate statement of fact : cf. the assertion (p. 92) that "all of the 
other poems in the Complaints" (i. e. except the series of Visions) "are 
formally dedicated to ladies," which is easily disproved by a reference to 
Virgil's Gnat and Ruines of Rome; cf. also the inadequate summary (p. 87) 
of F. Q., VI, vii, 32, by which citation he undoubtedly means to include 
stanzas 32-37. Cf. below. 

Inaccurate citation: cf. the citation (p. 87) of Professor Cook's opinion, 
discussed below. 

Inaccurate quotation : this consists in omissions or alterations of un- 
important words, and a lack of uniformity in the adoption of archaic 
spellings ; cf. for example the quotations from Harvey (p. 96) with the 
texts of this letter in the works of Spenser, Globe Edition, p. 710, Cambridge 
Edition, p. 773, and The Works of Gabriel Harvey, ed. Grosart, Huth 
Library, vol. I, p. 95. 

s Cf. the expressions "as I heard" and "these fewe parcels"; the latter 
implies a considerable number of poems still "disperst abroad," of which 
he proceeds to enumerate a few. 
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the Faerie Queene was concerned, as the final production 
naturally could not be, with the idea of marriage between 
Gloriana (Elizabeth) and Arthur (Leicester), and that it 
consequently began with some such canto as the ninth of 
Book ii, which Mr. Buck feels " was one of the passages 
that were submitted for Harvey's approval." 1 Instances 
equally indicative of Mr. Buck's general method might be 
multiplied. Certain inaccuracies of detail will be mentioned 
as they occur in the course of the arguments to be examined. 
We turn now to a consideration of Mr. Buck's theory. 

The idea that Spenser embodied his earlier works in later 
publications is in itself reasonable enough, and is especially 
acceptable in view of what we can infer as to Spenser's 
habitual mode of composition. 2 There is, however, much less 
certainty as to Mr. Buck's special contention that the poet, 
for political reasons, temporarily suppressed these early 
works, and later, likewise for political reasons, drew them 
forth. There are no facts to support the assertion that 
most of the poems disappeared about 1580. 3 In spite 
of the opportunity for publication offered by the summer 
months of that year, and by the probably available assistance 
of friends, it is entirely conceivable that Spenser may have 
allowed the new and practical interests connected with his 
Irish appointment to thrust into the background his inten- 
tion to publish, 4 and that he may finally have rested satis- 
fied with manuscript circulation. Such a supposition is 
strengthened by the publisher's statement in the preface 
(1591) that certain "smale poemes . . . were disperst abroad 
in sundrie hands, and not easie to bee come by, by himselfe 
(i. e. Spenser) ; some of them having bene diverslie imbeziled 

'P. 88. *Cf. below. 3 P. 81. 

4 As suggested by-Courthope, The Cambridge History of English Literature, 
vol. in, ch. Xi, The Poetry of Spenser, p. 259. 
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and purloyned from him, since his departure over sea." l 
Ponsonby, at least, manifests no suspicion that Spenser 
voluntarily withdrew the poems, but rather some resentment 
against those who had " imbeziled " the poet's fame ; and 
one feels here that the general correctness of the publisher's 
impression is more to be relied upon than is the complete- 
ness of the off-hand list subjoined. The probabilities, then, 
do not seem to favor the idea that Spenser chose to suppress 
the publications. 

Even should we grant, however, that such was the poet's 
choice, a political motive is by no means proved. Other 
explanations are tenable, such as the discreet fear of "cloying 
. . . noble eares " and of seeming to write " for gaine and 
commoditie," which Mr. Dodge proposes ; 2 or the young 
poet's disheartenment because of Harvey's lack of apprecia- 
tion of the Faerie Queene 3 and Harvey's suggestion that the 
Nine Comedies and the Stemmata Dudleiana would prove to be 
of more pleasure and profit if subjected to "one seuennights 
pollishing and trimming." * One fears, moreover, that Mr. 
Buck in his enthusiasm for his theory has somewhat over- 
emphasized Spenser's fear of Burghley's displeasure as well 
as his excess of zeal for Leicester's cause. 5 It is difficult, 
indeed, to find in certain of the poems supposedly sup- 
pressed, anything of a nature to offend the most sensitive 
opponent. 6 A number of the missing works are identified 
by Mr. Buck with the early draft of the Faerie Queene, or 
with definite passages in the first three books, which were 

1 Cambridge Edition, p. 57. 
'Ibid., p. xiv. 

3 Noted in this connection by Courthope, I. c, p. 259. 
1 Harvey, I. c, pp. 67-68. 

6 Cf. pp. 82-86. The somewhat vague examples of mistaken zeal cited 
(p. 86) from the Faerie Queene are hardly convincing. 
* Notably in the Epithalamion Thamesis and the Court of Cupid. 
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published in 1590, immediately after Spenser's return from 
Ireland, and before the months of neglect which aroused his 
ire against the Lord Treasurer : these works at least were, 
then, "drawn forth" before 1591, the date at which Mr. 
Buck definitely fixes their reappearance. 1 Plausible and 
interesting as is the theory of voluntary suppression and 
later publication for political reasons, especially in applica- 
tion to the riddle of Virgil's Gnat, 2 it cannot be considered 
proved. 

A complete estimate of the theory calls for a review of 
the different identifications which Mr. Buck accepts or 
suggests for the separate " lost " works. Certain ones may 
be set aside, in the opinion of the present writer, as unten- 
able ; among those which appear to be tenable are included 
all which range from possible to convincing. We shall be 
obliged, however, constantly to guard against our natural 
tendency to accept finally as facts what are merely oft- 
repeated and plausible conjectures, and we must recognize, 
with such conservative critics as Mr. Dodge, that the miss- 
ing poems, if preserved, are probably transformed beyond 
the possibility of certain identification. 3 



1 P. 81 ; cf. also p. 82. If Mr. Buck intends to limit the application of 
these statements to " most of the poems," he has not made that fact clear. 

2 The conservative student will, however, do well to "rest pleased with 
his owne insight," as Spenser himself bids, "always remembering that the 
poem is not an invention based upon the circumstances, but a mere para- 
phrase of the pseudo-Virgilian Culex" (E. E. N. Dodge, Cambridge Edi- 
tion, p. 79). 

*Cf. Dodge, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, xn, p. 154; also Cambridge Edi- 
tion, p. xiv. 
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I. Untenable. 
A. Because of the fallacy of the evidence offered. 

1. The two sonnets attributed by Grosart to Breton, 1 
but described by Mr. Buck (p. 89, note) as " at least good 
enough to have been from Spenser's pen," furnish in them- 
selves the best argument against such a belief. Mr. Buck 
thinks that we may have in these two the dying swan sonnet 
and the Dying Pelican." Because of the similarity of the 

1 Cf. The Works of Nicholas Breton, Chertsey Worthies' Library, 1879. 
(Daffodils and Primroses, p. 12 B. ). Grosart prints the sonnets as Breton's 
because they occur in the Cosens MS. (Add. MS. 34064) which contains, in 
the same hand as our sonnets, Breton' s Amoris Lachrimae and his Divinitie 
and other poems undoubtedly by Breton. Though this MS. is a miscellany, 
containing some selections from Spenser (from The Ruins of Time and 
Mother Hubberd's Tale), yet the sonnets, from the standpoint of style, are 
far more likely to be Breton's than Spenser's ; they are accepted as Breton's 
in the Catalogue of Addit. Mss., and are said by Mr. Sidney Lee (Diet. 
Nat. Biog. under Breton) to be " fairly attributable " to Breton. On the 
other hand, Mr. Buck's only justification for his supposition is that the 
MS. has a few selections from Spenser (which argument is inconclusive) 
and that Spenser is said to have written a sonnet referring to the dying 
swan, and a work on the Dying Pelican ; both subjects are, however, literary 
commonplaces of the period. For the swan, cf . : Du Bellay , L' Olive, Sonnet 
8 ; Desportes, Diane, Livre I, Sonnet 34, and the same sonnet translated by 
Lodge, Phillis, Sonnet 38 ; Lodge, ibid., Sonnet 10; Sir Philip Sidney (Lee, 
Elizabethan Sonnets, vol. I, p. 113) ; Barnes, Canzon 3, Stanza 6 ( Lee, I. c. , vol. 
I, p. 296); W. Smith, Chloris, Sonnet 14. As for the pelican, which I am 
confident is likewise conventional, I am unable to recall definite instances 
of its occurrence in this exact period, though it is found frequently enough 
in Middle English poetry. I note, however, in the catalogue of Shane 
MSS. under Ms. 796, Art. 11, the following title of a poem, occurring in 
what is apparently a small collection of Spanish verse of the sixteenth cen- 
tury : Pelicano & aulres. One may note in passing the similarity in style 
and in certain details between our two sonnets and Surrey's sonnet on 
Spring (TotteV s Miscellany, p. 4). 

2 Add to the contemporary references to the Dying Pelican, the following 
from Harvey's letter to Spenser, dated April 7, 1580 : " . . . and tell thy 
dying Pellicane, and thy Dreames from me, I wil nowe leaue dreaming 
any longer of them, til with these eyes I see them forth indeede." (Har- 
vey, I. e., vol. i, p. 67.) 
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two, in form and content, only one need be here reprinted. 1 

"The pretie Turtledove, that with no little moane 
When she hathe lost her make, sitts moorninge all alone 
The Swanne that alwaies sings an houre before her deathe 
Whose deadlie gryves do give the grones that drawe awaie her breathe 
The Pellican that pecks the Mud out of her brest 
And by her deathe doth onlie feed her younge ones in the nest 
The harte emparked cloase : within a plott of grounde 
Who dare not overlook the pale fer feare of hunters hounde 
The hounde in kennell tyed that heares the chase goe by 
A nd booties wishing foote abroade, in vaine doth howle and crye 
The tree with withered top, that hath his braunches deade 
and hangeth downe his highest bowes, while other hould upp heade 
Endure not half the deathe, the sorrowe nor disgrace 
that my poore wretched mind abids, where none can waile my case." 

B. Because of the purely conjectural character of the 
evidence offered. 

1. The theory that the English Poet was used in Sidney's 
Defense of Poesy has no foundation in fact; Mr. Buck's 
citation (p. 87) of Professor Cook's edition of the Defense 
as expressing this opinion, is quite unwarranted, based as it 
evidently is on the editor's thoroughly conservative asser- 
tion : " Since we know nothing of the contents of Spenser's 
work, this surmise is incapable of confirmation, and the 
question thus raised must for ever remain indeterminable." 2 

2. The identification of the Nine English Comedies with 
the non-dramatic Tears of the Muses is hardly less con- 
jectural. 3 To Mr. Buck's arguments one may rejoin that 

1 From the article on Add. MS. 84064, by Mr. Buck, Mod. Lang. Notes, 
February, 1907. The two sonnets here are treated as separate pieces ; 
apparently, however, they constitute a single poem, the second serving as a 
second stanza and applying to the poet's experience the symbolism of the 
first. Grosart evidently takes them as forming one poem. 

! The Defense of Poesy, Ed, Cook; p. xxxviii. 

* It is noteworthy that so reliable a critic as Mr. Dodge considers them 
as actual dramas, of which we now know nothing : Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, 
XII, pp. 166-177 ; Cambridge Edition, p. xiv. 
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Ponsonby's failure to mention the comedies is not neces- 
sarily significant, and that Harvey may have referred to 
them as a single work because they comprised a single 
series, the parts being named for the Muses just as were the 
nine books of the History of Herodotus, which Harvey cites. 
Moreover, Harvey compares the Comedies and the Faerie 
Queene not on the basis of content, but on that of the time 
taken for their production and their degree of success ; he 
seems, indeed, to set the comedies of Ariosto and Spenser 
in one class, distinctly differentiated from the epics of the 
same two poets ; l and it is hardly reasonable, inasmuch as 
Ariosto wrote actual comedies, to interpret the term here in 
its broad sense of non-dramatic poems. Moreover, when 
Harvey in another letter mentions Aretino and Bibbiena 
together, he is undoubtedly referring to comedy proper. 2 

1 "And then againe, I imagine your Magnijkenza, will holde vs in sus- 
pense as long for your nine Englishe Convmoedies, and your Latine Stemmata 
Dudleiana." Harvey, I. c, p. 67. (Here the assumption that Magnijkenza 
is an equivalent of the Faerie Queene is in all probability justified. ) 

"If so be the Faerye Queene be fairer in your eie than the Nine Muses. ' ' 
Ibid., p. 95. 

"I am voyde of al iudgement if your Nine Comoedies, . . . come not 
neerer Ariostoes Comoedies, eyther for the finenesse of plausible Elocution, 
or the rarenesse of Poetical Inuention, then that Eluish Queene doth to his 
Orlando Furwso." Ibid., p. 95. 

1 Harvey, I. c, p. 125. In the letter "to his very unfrendly f rende " 
(Spenser), dated in the summer of 1579, Harvey writes as follows: " And 
canst thou tell me nowe . . . what a wonderfull and exceeding displeasure 
thou and thy prynter have wroughte me, ... in thrustinge me thus on the 
stage to make tryall of my extemporall faculty, and to play Wylsons or 
Tarletons parte. I suppose thou wilt go nighe hande shortelye to sende my 
lorde ' of Lycsters, or my lorde of Warwickes,' Vawsis, or my lord Bitches 
players, or sum other freshe starteupp comedanties unto me for sum newe 
devised interlude, or sum mallconeeivid comedye fitt for the Theater, or 
sum other paintid stage whereat thou and thy lively copesmates in London 
maye lawghe ther mouthes and bellyes full for pence or twoepence apeece ? 
By cause perad venture thou imaginest Unico Aretino and the pleasurable 
Cardinall Bibiena, that way esspecially attraynid to be so singularly 
famous." 
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Even granted that Bembo, who is casually mentioned in a 
parenthesis, wrote no comedies, 1 the marshalling of "Aristo- 
phanes and Menander in Greek," and "Plautus and Terence 
in Latin " 2 is in itself very strongly suggestive of comedy 
proper. The terms discoursing, elocution, inuention, witte, 
though of course used often in connection with other kinds 
of poetry, and perhaps most often by the critics of that time 
in connection with the epic, are not in any way inapplicable 
to the drama. Such arguments, though they cannot disprove 
Mr. Buck's theory, emphasize the futility of seeking a 
definite conclusion where the evidence is so vague and so 
contradictory. 3 

II. Tenable. 

A. Identifications which do not concern the Faerie Queen e. 

1. The Stemmata Dudleiana may very possibly be found, 
in translated and revised form, in the Ruins of Time, the 
most important part of which, as Spenser points out in his 
dedicatory remarks, deals with the fortunes of the Dudley 
family. Though nothing in the way of direct proof is at 
hand, there is a fair probability in favor of this identifica- 
tion. 

2. The Breams* (perhaps synonymous with My Slumber 

1 It is of course conceivable that Harvey knew of comedies by Bembo, 
which are not known today, especially since Bembo lived at courts which 
were devoted to the production of comedies. 

1 Harvey, I. c, p. 95. 

8 Two other purely conjectural cases, which Mr. Buck himself puts 
forward with hesitation, may be added : (a) the incorporation of material 
from the Stemmata Dudleiana in Sidney's defence of Leicester, cf. p. 95; 
(b) the possible identification of Dreams withal View of Vanity, anonymous, 
licensed in 1582 ; this is added (p. 94) as a mere curiosity. 

4 Add to the contemporary references to Dreams that already quoted from 
Harvey's letter, dated April 7, 1580. 
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and A Sennight's Slumber) may well have been the earlier 
form of some or all of the present Vision poems in the Com- 
plaints, or at least of a similar series of visions, although 
here, too, in the absence of actual proof, the wiser course is 
to refrain from a more definite decision. One may add that 
the coincidences noted x by Mr. Buck cannot rank as con- 
clusive evidence; the attempt to identify the "nectar and 
ambrosia" passage in the Dreams with the lines on the 
water of life and the tree of life in the Theatre for 
Worldlings is rendered especially futile by the fact that 
we are here dealing with a poetic convention very fre- 
quent in Spenser. 2 On the other hand, one might urge 
as circumstantial evidence in favor of the identification of 
the Visions of Bellay with part or all of the Dreams, the 
coincidence that Bellay's French version bears the title 
Songe ou Vision.* 

3. The Hell of Lovers, his Purgatorie, is very satisfac- 
torily identified with the Hymn in Honour of Love ; several 
other passages might be added to Mr. Buck's quotations, 
notably lines 176-196, which expand the theme that love 

"... the refyned mynd doth newly fashion 
Unto a fairer forme," 

as also lines 236-237, and 273. The assumption that the 

'Cf. pp. 92-94. Mr. Buck here mentions (p. 93) asVisions of Bellay the 
four Eevelation sonnets of the Theatre, which are by Van der Noot him- 
self; cf. Dodge, Cambridge Edition, p. 764; Hales, Globe Edition, pp. 
699-701. 

a Cf. The Ruins of Time, 11. 398-399, which might possibly be the very 
lines to which E. K. refers, if we accept the possibility that the poem is a 
revision of earlier work, and consider these lines as relating to the death 
of muses' favorites in general. Cf. also: Amorelti, Sonnet 39; AnHymne 
in Honour of Love, 11. 25-26 ; ibid, 1. 282 ; An Hymne in Honour of Beautie, 
1. 249; F. Q., iv, xi, 46, etc. 

"In the discussion of Breams (cf. p. 91) as elsewhere (cf. p. 97, note, and 
p. 87, on the Court of Cupid) Mr. Buck does not represent with absolute 
fairness the views of Mr. Towry, from whom he differs. 
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title, as it is here reprinted from Ponsonby's list, 1 refers to 
a single work, seems fairly well justified by the pronoun 
his ; inasmuch as this possessive precedes none of the other 
works of Spenser in the same list it presumably has here as 
antecedent not Spenser, but Lovers. 2 

B. Identifications which concern the Faerie Queene. 

1. It is fairly easy to accept the idea of the identity of 
the Legends with the early draft of the epic, or at least to 
suppose that such legends, though originally comprising a 
separate collection, were finally embodied in the poet's 
masterpiece. 

2. The identification of the Pageants with the early form 
of the Faerie Queene is not improbable, and would be almost 
certainly established on the basis of the line quoted by E. 
K. ("An hundred Graces on her eye-ledde satte"), 3 did 
not the expression prove to be an Elizabethan convention 
not infrequent in Spenser. 4 As Mr. Buck notes, however, 
the case is complicated by the fact that in The Ruins of 
Time, 6 Spenser describes the sonnets of that poem as 
"tragicke pageants." 

1 Cambridge Edition, p. 57. 

2 Though the plural, Lovers, as antecedent of his, offers an obvious diffi- 
culty, allowance must be made for the apparently off-hand character of this 
list, as well as for the habitual inaccuracy of the Elizabethans in their 
quotations of titles. Mr. Dodge, however {Cambridge Edition, p. xiv), 
mentions Purgatory as a separate title ; likewise Mr. Towry and also Mr. 
Lee and Mr. Hales (Diet. Nat. Biog., under Spenser). 

3 Cf. F. Q., ii, iii, 25 : " Upon her eyelids many Graces sate." 

* Cf. Amoretli, Sonnet 40. I note that Mr. Towry refers ((. c, p. 129) 
in this connection to this sonnet, as also to the Hymn of Beauty, 223, which 
reference I believe should read : An Hymne in Honour of Beautie, 11. 253- 
256. For occurrences of the idea in other writers of the period, cf. 
Drayton's Idea, Sonnet 4 ; Barnes, Parthenophil and Parlhenophe, Sonnet 
71 ; Desportes, Cleonice, Sonnet 3. Mr. Towry adds that the idea is bor- 
rowed by Giles Fletcher. 

• L. 490. 
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3. The translation of the first Moschus Idyl, Love a 
Runaway, is very probably preserved in the Faerie Queene, 
Book in, Canto vi, where Venus searches for her truant 
son. Though this is, in reality, as Mr. Buck admits, a very 
free expansion of the theme, it may lay claim to the title 
" translation " as used in its comprehensive Elizabethan 
sense. Mr. Buck's vaguely implied identification (p. 94) of 
the First Eidillion, printed among the works of Barnes, with 
Spenser's translation, is hardly justified, because there seems 
to be no ground for doubting Barnes's authorship. Arber 
prints the poem, and Mr. Sidney Lee reprints it, without 
question as his work; Mr. Lee, moreover, as well as Mr. 
Upham, 1 elsewhere definitely ascribes it to Barnes. I do 
not find it set down as anonymous, or ascribed to any other 
poet, in any of the Elizabethan collections. Certainly the 
style presents nothing distinctly Spenserian. 

4. The theory that the Court of Cupid is embodied in the 
epic recommends itself very strongly. We must refrain, 
however, from seeking to determine in exactly what passage 
it may be found, especially since a wealth of possibilities is 
at hand. Mr. Buck brings together from the Faerie Queene 
three possible equivalents, 2 of which none is absolutely 
unsuitable ; but to the writer the least acceptable seems to- 
be the Temple of Venus, which Mr. Buck considers probable. 

1 Arber, An English Garner, vol. V, p. 438 ; Sidney Lee, Elizabethan 
Sonnets, vol. I, p. 268, and Introd., pp. Ixxvi and lxxviii ; A. H. Upham, 
French Influence in English Literature, p. 134. 

2 The Masque qfOupid, F. Q., HI, xi-xii ; the Temple of Venus, F. Q., it, 
x ; the Court of Cupid, F. Q., vi, vii, 32-37. Mr. Dodge (Cambridge Edi- 
tion, p. xiv) says that the title Court of Cupid suggests F. Q., VI, viii, 19 S. ; 
this passage however contains merely a second and comparatively indefinite 
allusion to the court scene already explicitly depicted in vi, vii, 32-37. 
One suspects that Mr. Buck's inaccurate summary of the passage in canto 
vii arises from his confusion of it with this one in canto viii, which was 
evidently in Mr. Towry's mind, though his citation reads F. Q., vi, vii, 22. 

10 
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This passage is not at all concerned with Cupid, mentioning 
him indeed but once, and then to note his absence ; * thus it 
could hardly be designated as the Court of Cupid, unless we 
allow here for a latitude even more than Elizabethan, in the 
citation of titles. The Court of Cupid stanzas from Book 
VI, on the other hand, seem suitable in spite of Mr. Buck's 
objections, which are far from convincing. His insufficient 
summary disregards the fact that we have here the details 
of a legal action (a characteristic feature of the mediaeval 
Court of Love) 7, from the convening of the court, over which 
Cupid presides, to the imposition of the sentence ; moreover, 
even if the canto in which it occurs was not written until 
1594, a point as to which we cannot be certain, 3 and even 
if Ponsonby in 1591 knew of the separate existence of this 
short Court of Cupid poem, which we cannot assume, he might 
still have omitted it from his list through oversight, or inten- 
tionally, because of its irrelevancy or because he knew (to 
apply Mr. Buck's own argument) 4 that the poet was re- 
working it into his Faerie Queene. 

Any effort, however, to select an exact equivalent of the lost 
work in the Faerie Queene will prove to be especially unsatis- 
factory because of the fact, noted by Mr. Neilson, 5 that this 

1 Cf. stanza 42. 

2 W. A. Neilson, The Origins and Sources of the Court of Love, pp. 7-8. 

3 We cannot assume that this particular canto was not written until the 
date of the completion of the whole six books, or that this date was defi- 
nitely 1594, as Mr. Buck asserts confidently (p. 87) on the authority of 
sonnet 80, Amorelti. This sonnet, which seems to have been written in 
1594 (cf. Hales, Globe Edition, p. xlix ; Dodge, Cambridge Edition, p. 716), 
undoubtedly implies that the Faerie Queene was but recently finished ; the 
poet, however, looking back over the fourteen years or more of labor on 
his great epic, might well feel that an interval of a full twelvemonth, or 
even more, was yet short enough to leave him gasping for breath, " halfe 
foredone." There is, then, no sufficient basis for the unqualified assertion 
(p. 87) that " we know that this canto was not written until 1594." 

4 Cf. p. 86. 

6 Neilson, I. c, p. 263. 
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poem, of all English works after 1520, shows most extensive 
traces of the Court of Love influence. Mr. Neilson cites the 
Masque of Cupid as a single instance selected from many, 
all of which, taken together, offer abundant proof that 
Spenser was strongly attracted by the Court of Love theme, 
and was skilled in the use and adaptation of it. In some 
one of these numerous passages may be lurking the fugitive 
Court of Cupid which E. K. knew. It is equally possible, 
however, precisely because this theme did possess so great a 
charm for Spenser, that he wrote in his youth a compara- 
tively extensive love-allegory, which is either quite lost to 
us, or represented by more than one of the passages con- 
cerned. The only conservative view is that Spenser's early 
Court of Cupid was in all probability some such work as is 
represented by a number of short episodes in the Faerie 
Queene, some one or more of which may preserve, either 
wholly or in part, an adaptation of the original work. 1 

1 Several interesting adaptations of the form to quite different themes 
may be noted : — (1) The House of Pride (i, iv, 2-38); the salient features 
of the description mark this as of the Court of Love type, with Pride sub- 
stituted for Love, proud Lucifera for the Queen of Love, the personified 
sins for Love's allegorical attendants. A noteworthy feature is the dragon 
under Lucifera's feet, which, in my somewhat cursory examination of the 
Court of Love material, I have not found paralleled ; it seems certainly, 
however, to have been a convention of the type as Spenser knew or de- 
veloped it, for it appears in the Masque of Cupid, and is closely paralleled 
in the Temple of Venus, Mereilla's Court, and the Temple of Isis. (2 ) Mer- 
cilla's Court (v, ix, 21-50) . This seems nothing else than a description of 
Elizabeth's court in the Court of Love manner. The typical features are 
present, and notably the huge lion beneath Mereilla's feet ; detail and 
expression show close similarity to those of the various passages already 
mentioned. The legal function of the Court of Love is emphasized, and the 
presence of Pity among the allegorical figures is possibly of special signifi- 
cance (cf. Neilson, I. c, pp. 4 and 230-231), though in the contest of 
Justice and Pity we may have a reminiscence of another favorite mediaeval 
allegory, The Four Daughters of God. (3) Note also among others the 
Temple of Isis ( v, vii, 3 ft. ) especially for its description of the Idol with 
a crocodile beneath its feet ; the House of Ate (iv, i, 20 ft.) with the spoils 
of Discord on the walls ; the House of Holiness (i, x, 3 ft. ) and the House 
of Temperance (n, ix, 10 ff. ). 
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5. The Epithalamion Thamesis 1 is found, almost beyond 
doubt, in revised form in the Thames and Medway story 2 of 
the epic. The close correspondence between that story, as 
it stands, and Spenser's outline of his projected poem, is so 
convincing as to deserve special emphasis. 3 The poet writes 
io Harvey that he intends to "sette forth" a book in the 
neo-classic metre then in favor with the Areopagus, and 
adds : "For in setting forth the marriage of the Thames: 
I shewe his first beginning, and offspring, and all the 
Countrey, that he passeth thorough, and also describe all 
the Riuers throughout Englande, whyche came to this 
Wedding, and their righte names, and right passage, &c. 
A worke, beleeue me, of much labour, wherein notwith- 
standing Master Holinshed hath muche furthered and 
aduantaged me, who therein hath bestowed singular paines, 
in searching oute their firste heades and sourses : and also 
in tracing and dogging oute all their Course, til they fall 
into the Sea." * The story of the wedding of the Thames 
and the Medway proceeds, after the description of the Sea- 
gods, to fulfil the program thus set down by the poet in 
1580 ; if the poem was actually written, and not merely 

1 Add to the contemporary references to this poem the following from 
Harvey's letter of April 23, 1580, in which he speaks of a literary attempt 
by his young brother: "I am nigh halfe perswaded, that in tyme . . . for 
length, bredth, and depth, it will not come far behinde your Epithalamion 
Thamesis : the rather, hauing so fayre a president, and patterne before his 
Eyes, as I warrant him, and he presumeth to haue of that : both Master 
Oollinshead, and M. Hollishead too, being togither therein " (Harvey, I. c, 
pp. 91-92). 

*F. Q., iv, xi, 8ff. 

3 Such emphasis it receives in the dissertation, soon to be published by 
Miss C. A. Harper on the Sources of the British Chronicle History in Spenser' s 
Faerie Queene. Cf. Chapter II. 

* Harvey, I. c, p. 37. Letter from Spenser to Harvey dated "Quarto 
Nonas Aprilis, 1580." It would seem that this date should read, in Eng- 
lish, April 2, though Mr. Buck (p. 97) as Mr. Hales (Globe Edition, p. 
xxvii) cites the letter as written on April 10. 
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projected, at that date, as seems very probable, 1 we can 
reasonably believe that we have in the Faerie Queene the 
actual poem which Spenser described, revised only to meet 
the exigencies of the epic stanza. 

This somewhat tedious review of Mr. Buck's material is 
justified not so much by any added contribution of fact, as 
by a certain new light which it has thrown on Spenser's 
method of composition. Even after the rejection of what 
seem untenable identifications, a significant number remain, 
of which three relate to short poems published in 1591 or 
later, while five concern (as does no one of the untenable 
cases) the great epic. These eight identifications, with vary- 
ing degrees of probability, point unmistakably towards the 
conclusion that Spenser tended to incorporate earlier work 
in later, and particularly to use all available left-over mate- 
rial in his chief undertaking, the Faerie Queene. 

It is interesting now to find corroborative evidence pro- 
duced by investigation independent of Mr. Buck's. Thus 
Miss Harper, in the dissertation already referred to in a 
footnote, 2 emphasizes Spenser's acknowledged tendency "to 
the often examination" of writing already done 3 and his 

■Add to Miss Harper's argument (Ch. n) in support of the theory that the 
poem was actually written, the remark of Harvey last quoted from the letter 
of April 23, 1580, which certainly may be interpreted as meaning that to four 
different persons the poem was more or less thoroughly known; though there 
is, of course, the bare possibility that Harvey's present tense (having and to 
have) is loosely used for the future, as might be suggested by his use of the 
verbs warrant and presumeth. It must be noted that Mr. Dodge, with char- 
acteristic conservatism, describes the Epithalamion Thameris as a " work 
projected, but probably cut off by the departure, within a brief space, for 
Ireland" (Cambridge Edition, p. xiv). One wonders that he does not 
mention the Faerie Queene passage in this connection. 

2 Cf. p. 148, note 3. The material here referred to is found in the 
Appendix. 

3 To Miss Harper's citations in proof of this point, we may add that such 
careful emendation was in accord with Harvey's advice (cf. his suggestion, 
quoted above, p. 137) which Spenser always profoundly respected, and also 
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probable practice of embodying in his riper works such 
re-examined products of his " greener times." She brings 
forward, moreover, a new and very interesting conjectural 
case of such incorporation, which, fortunately for our 
present contention, likewise involves the Faerie Queene. 
The Chronicle of British kings, now found in the epic, 1 
Miss Harper believes to have been probably planned and 
in part written as a separate poem. In support of this 
theory she notes the popularity of the subject, and its con- 
sequent appeal to the young poet who had already, in the 
Epithalamion Thamesis, shown himself interested in such 
material ; her chief emphasis, however, is laid on the uneven 
structure of the chronicle itself, wherein she detects signs 
of the adaptation, not always perfect, of an earlier produc- 
tion which was apparently in part carefully worked out, 
but elsewhere merely outlined. Other minor arguments 
strengthen her case. While the theory, as Miss Harper 
grants, is incapable of proof, especially since no reference to 
such a separate poem is known to exist, there is a strong 
presumption in its favor. 

The array of probabilities thus marshalled has resulted, 
in the mind of the present writer, in a strong conviction 
that Spenser must have used the Faerie Queene as a vast 
repository of his earlier productions, whether short finished 
poems, or fragments of abandoned projects. It is easy to 
infer from his evident habit of re-examination and emenda- 
tion, that he would often be led to adapt older material 
then in the course of revision, to whatever new project was 

with Haryey's practice ; cf. his letter to Spenser, dated April 7, 1580, in 
which he speaks of his Antieosmopolita, which has stood in statu quo for a 
full year : "But the Birde that will not sing in April], nor in May, maye 
peraduenture sing in September ; and yet me thinkes, Sat cito, si sat bene, if 
I coulde steale but one poore fortnight, to peruse him ouer afreshe, and 
coppy him out anewe" (Harvey, I. c, p. 68). 
1 F. Q., II, x, and III, iii. 
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occupying his attention, especially when that project was the 
development of the all-inclusive theme of his great epic, 
with its inevitably ceaseless demands upon his literary in- 
genuity and imagination. Aside from the identifications 
conveniently amassed by Mr. Buck, the whole inner struc- 
ture of the Faerie Queene lends itself as a cogent argument. 
A consecutive reading of the six books cannot fail to 
impress anyone, even if he be not at all on the alert for 
such an outcome, with the abundance of episodic material, 
much of it clearly brought into the plot, without perfect 
adaptation, as a tour de force. This material the poet must 
have gathered here and there, wherever he found it, and 
nothing is more natural than that for much of it he would 
turn to unused products of his youthful industry. It is, 
indeed, in keeping with what we are coming more and more 
to recognize as Spenser's " sage and serious " temper, that 
far from regarding his early efforts lightly, he should 
gravely treasure them, and finally draw them forth from 
obscurity, to an enviable position as episodes contributory 
to the beauty and charm of his masterpiece. It can hardly 
be a far cry, then, to think of the Faerie Queene as the store- 
house of many of Spenser's early treasures, the record, in a 
sense, of the interests and enthusiasms of his youth. 

Helen E. Sandison. 



